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confessed with characteristic innocence of literary pretentiousness
by Haggard, that his story was suggested by reading Treasure
Island, invited a comparison of the two books. The idea is imitated
even to the map of the treasure, the route to King Solomon's
treasure written in the blood of the Portuguese explorer, Don Jose
da Silvestra, the other in the red ink of the pirate Captain Flint.
For his unknown land, Haggard naturally chose the wilds of
Central Africa, at that time unexplored, in preference to an
unchartered island, since the scene enabled him to draw upon his
knowledge of Africa. He began, like Stevenson, by assembling his
party of treasure-hunters, but once started, he lost sight of
Stevenson's guidance and followed his own star. With Haggard
there was no delay in starting the hunt, such as readers of Toung
Folks found a fault in Treasure Island. The artist in Stevenson
required a circumstantial introduction, showing how it happened
that the individual members of the party came to make the
venture; Haggard evaded preamble by making Allan Quater-
main tell such a traveller's story as he had himself often heard
from his friend Fynney, the interpreter. The beginning fore-
shadows the sequel; much more happens in King Solomon's Mines
than in Treasure Island. Stevenson always suffered from the
handicap of poverty of invention, but Haggard had the unfailing
imagination of the born story-teller. In this strength lay his
weakness, for his fancy leaps ever faster than his pen, and in his
haste to pursue what he sees ahead, he slurs over one scene to be
on with the next. Stevenson would have occupied a chapter in
describing the horrors of the night in the ice-bound mountain
cave, culminating in the terrifying discovery of Don Jose's
corpse? Haggard takes less than two pages, scamping the details
and so losing much dramatic effect. The same eagerness to be off
with his story prevented him from ever contriving finished
studies of character; with possibly the single exception of
Umslopogaas in Allan Quatermain^ not one of his characters lives
before the mind's eye even palely beside the vital reality of Long
John Silver or Alan Breck. The methods and instincts of Stevenson
were those of the complete artist; Haggard's were those simply
of a natural story-teller.

Writing to congratulate him on King Solomon's Mines, Stevenson